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WITH AN AIR OF GREAT MYSTERY LEROUX DELIVERED THE LETTER TO MRS. WOLFERSTON. 


ROOKSTONE. 
CHAPTER XL,—JANET’S PROMISE. 


Ricuarp Wo trerston met his sister-in-law just out- 
side the park gates. He placed himself in her way, 
but he did not offer to shake hands with her. 

‘What do you want? You cannot see your sisterY”’ 

“T only want to see you,” said Janet, quietly. 
“Take me anywhere you like so that we may be safe 
from interruption, but I must say a few words to you, 
Righard.” 
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He hesitated. She had defied his prohibition by 


| coming there at all; and yet, thinking of women as 


he did, he believed it was better to let her have her 
say out than to refuse to listen to her. ‘‘ They are 
all alike for obstinacy,” he said to himself; ‘she 
will never leave me in peace if I don’t listen to 
her.” 

He led the way outside the park till he came to a 
small side gate. He opened it for Janet to pass 
through, and then walked on till they reached an 
opening among the beech-trees where seven grassed 
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rides met. ‘Then he stopped and looked at Janet. 
‘Well, what do you wish to say?” 

‘‘T have been thinking very much about you,” she 
said. ‘‘I do not wish to defend my own conduct the 
last time I saw you; but I feel sure now, Richard, 
that you have no right to be master of Rookstone.” 

She spoke slowly and calmly, but he broke in with 
anger,— 

‘““Tf you have only come to repeat this wild non- 
sense, I cannot listen to you.” 

“You will listen a little longer. I do not ask you 
to give up Rookstone ”—he laughed—“ or to do any- 
thing which might convict you in the eyes of the 
world. I believe you have some right to this pro- 
perty ; but that right cannot justify you in holding 
it by means of a fraud.” 

‘‘T cannot listen to these accusations; if you have 
nothing else to say we had better separate.” 

She looked at him steadily, and he returned her 

raze. 

one Richard, if you had nothing to conceal, would 
you have had me watched when I was last at Rook- 
stone?—for you would not have come itito the study as 
opportunely as you did if you had not been told I 
was there; besides, I know that my véry coming to- 
day has been watched and reported to you.” She 
laid her hand on his arm, for he turtiéd away. “You 
are Mary’s husband; try to believe that I am not 
moved by angry feelings towards you, but by an 


irresistible longing to save you mitich unhappiness; 


oh, Richard, do confess this fraud?” ' 

‘‘Confess!” He stamped his foot angrily, and the 
sneer on his face must have deterred Janet from 
further speech, if she had not been resolved on saying 
all she had come there to say. “ Janet, yoti aré sutely 
mad; you know how I detest all eatit and hypocrisy. 
Speak the truth, and say you watt me to give up 
Rookstone to Christy, and to gaiti your point you 
have concocted this precious idea of & fraud. . I don’t 
know why I condescend to argue with you at all. 
Come before a magistrate if you choose, and hear me 
swear, as I promise you I will swear, that there is no 
forgery im the signatures to your father’s will—that 
is what you mean by a fraud, I imagine—but I am 
not going to listen to such crazy stuff as this. I 
don’t know why I have listened at all: If you were 
not Mary’s sister I should feel strongly inclined to 
have you punished for bringing a false chargé against 
me.” 

For a moment Janet stood doubtful. This indig- 
nant, open denial was exactly that of an innocent man. 

‘‘T wish I could believe you,” she said, sorrow- 
fully, ‘“‘but I can’t. I have tried hard agaist this 
conviction, but it will not leave me. I make no 
terms for Christy; if you only acknowledge what 
you have done, you will be guided to act rightly 
towards him. Oh! Richard, listen only one moment, 
Try and believe it is for your own sake, and Mary’s, 
and your child’s, that I have come here to-day.” 

She spoke with such passionate earnestness that 
he was obliged to stand there till she had ended. 
She fancied his lips trembled slightly. 

‘‘ T have heard that ill-gotten goods never prosper,” 
she said; ‘‘ and if you carry this secret with you all 
your life, it may be that others will suffer for your 
crime. Besides, what peace of mind can you have ? 
How can you enjoy life at all? Already I see a 
ehange in you, and Mary will see it soon, perhaps; 
and how will it be if she finds out what you have 
done ?” 
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‘“‘ You mean to tell her all this rhodomontade of 
yours, do you?” He had roused at last from the spell 
Janet’s fervour had exercised. ‘‘ Then I shall know 
how to deal with you. You are plaiiily out of your 
thind on this point; and as I do not thoose my wife 
té be frightened or anhoyed, I shall take such 
measures as will prevent you from poisoning her 
mind by your folly. You must be parted. It is 
entirely your fault. When I married your sister, I 
had no intention of separating her from her family ; 
but you leave me no choice, I won’t have Mary 
troubled. Ientirely forbid you to come to Rookstone 
again.” 

He led the way to the gate. 

Just as they reached it, Janet spoke. ‘‘I believe 
you will yet see things differently,” she said. ‘‘ What 
I came to tell you to-day was that 1 only want 
you to make this acknowledgment to myself and 
Mr. Painson. It is no question of giving up Rook- 
stone during your lifetime to Christy.” 

He answered by opening the gate for her. 

‘‘'You need not even own it to Mary,” she said, 
pleadingly. ‘‘ We would keep your secret.” 

‘‘T have no answer to make to such folly.” 

He did not look angry now. He seemed weary of 
the discussion, and anxious to end it, and Janet was 
obliged to pass out. 

She heard him lock the door as soon as he had 
closed it, and then she took her way back to the 
station again. 

She had succeeded in seeing Richard sooner than 
she had hoped. She had feared that it might be 
difficult to find him alone; and as she did not wish 
her presence known in the village, had decided on 
taking up her abode with Kitty Robbins, if she were 
refused admittance at the houseitself. Atthe cottage 
shé thought she could watch for an opportunity of 
finding Richard alone in the park. She had commu- 
ti¢ated to Mr. Painson her determination to make an 
area to her brother-in-law, and he had combated 
this mode of proceeding as romantic, although he was 
dbliged to own that the only way of dealing with 
Rithard Wolferston would be by an open statement 
on Janet’s part of the suspicions she entertained. 

“TI do not say it will do any good,” he had added; 
‘but at any rate if will relieve your mind.” 

And now she had succeeded in seeing Richard 
sooner than she had hoped for, and yet she had done 
nothing. It did not seem as if she had said half she 
meant to say, and she knew that Richard would not 
listen to her again. Still as she went back along 
the well-known road she felt hopeful—hopeful as we 
all feel sometimes, when we know no reason for ow: 
hope. No word that Richard had spoken was calcu- 
lated to cheer her, and yet her heart felt lighter than 
it had felt for months. 

It might have been that her conscience was 
relieved from the weight that had burdened it. She 
had done what she could—all that, according to My. 
Painson, it was possible for her to do; this secret, the 
barrier which so short a while ago had seemed insur- 
mountable between herself and Henry Wenlock, 
had dwindled away into a creation of her own imag- 
nation ; a soft blush rose on her cheeks, and her decp- 
blue eyes grew liquid as she dwelt in thought on her 
next interview with her lover. 

How short the way back to the station seemed— 
how exquisite the golden brown of the few remaining 
oak-leaves—how brilliant the scarlet of the holly 
berries as they peeped irom the lossy, glistening 
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hedge. The day was as co!d and ungenial as it had 
been when she started; the sky wore just the same 
leaden uniform tint ; and yet Janet walked on with 
the elastic, springy tread of keen enjoyment. 

She had left some luggage in the parcels office. As 
she went to reclaim it, a ian who was standing at the 
door turned hurriedly away. He seemed to be trying 
to escape notice, and Janet looked after him. 

It was the same mau who had followed her on her 
way from the toll-house—Richard’s French servant. 
Her first impulse was to avoid him, and then a thought 
struck her. Why should she not take this opportunity 
of communicating with Mary? It was plain, from what 

tichard had said, that any letter she addressed in 
future to her sister would be intercepted ; and although 
she felt that, with the assurance she had of her 
luusband’s guilt, she and Mary could no longer meet 
without a feeling of restraint on her side, still her 
heart yearned towards her sister—so young, so inex- 
perienced, and so entirely given up to the guidance of 
a man who could not lead her rightly; for, as Janet felt, 
such a sinas Richard’s must drag the doer of it down- 
ward; must, so long asit remained unacknowledged, 
unatoned for, choke every striving for good, and 
wither and canker the germ of even natural affec- 
tions. 

It was sad to think. of Mary believing herself for- 
gotten—Mary, whom her mother had solemnly 
charged her to watch over and protect. Ah, that 
charge had perhaps been prophetic. When she 
remembered the sneering, scoffing look that seemed 
now habitual to Richard, she wondered whether he 
would at last doubt his wife, and treat her with cold- 
ness and suspicion. She must give Mary the assurance 
that the estrangement on her part was unwilling. 

She was soon beside Leroux. 

For a moment the man’s ready-wittedness forsook 
him ; he looked ashamed and startled. 

‘‘Good-morning.” Janet spoke so simply and 
naturally that his self-possession came back. ‘If I 
give you a note for my sister, Mrs. Wolferston, can 
you undertake to deliver it to her?” 

She made no excuse for her sudden appearance, no 
allusion to his master. Leroux admired her courage, 
although he thought she might have taken the trouble 
to make things ‘‘more vraisemblable; she is so 
English, this young lady;” and he answered civilly,— 

“Certainly, Miss Wolferston, I will give the note to 
madame. Can Ido anything else?” 

‘Nothing, thank you.” 

She tore off the back of a letter and wrote,— 

‘‘ Dearest Mary,—Do not be stirprised at not 
hearing from me; your husband does not wish me to 
write or go to you ; you can show him this note if you 
choose. I have no wish to do anything unknown to 
him. May God bless you, my darling sister! Re- 
member if at any time you really want my help or 
counsel, no one shall keep me from you ; I promise this. 

‘Your truly loving 
*¢ Janur.” 





She nad no envelope, no means of fastening her 
note securely; but she knew that Leroux must be 
aware of all that she had written ; she risked nothing 
in giving it to him. 

_ He took it from her without the slightest indica- 
tion of surprise or secret understanding; he was 
far too polite to make any woman so pretty and so 
young as Miss Wolferston uncomfortable for a mo- 
ment when thus brought face to face, although he | 





had not scrupled to play spy on her movements ever 
since he had first seen her from the toll-house. 

Janet lay back in the railway carriage, exhausted 
but happy. She repeated to herself the promise she 
had ihade to her sister. It was possible that Mary 
might never require its fulfilment. Janet hoped 
earnestly that this would be so—that Richard’s re- 
legen ge might come before she expected it, and that 

e and his wife would begin life over again, in a 
new and better way. And then her thoughts travelled 
back to Henry Wenlock, and Mary, and her own 
promise to her, were forgotten in happier anticipa- 
tions than she had known since the night of her 
father’s death. 


CHAPTER XLI.—FRANCOIS LEROUX SHARPENS HIS WITS 


Monsieur Lerovx left the station as soon as the train 
was in motion, and when he found himself fairly 
alone in the road he took Janet’s note out of the 
pocket-book in which he had carefully placed it, and 
read it through. 

The first reading seemed unsatisfactory, and he 
went through it again; then he looked at the back, 
and finally folded it up, shrugging his shoulders and 
raising his eyebrows till his forehead looked like the 
flutings on a picture-frame. 

‘¢ It is inconceivable,” he said; ‘‘ there is here only 
what I knew before, not one word about secret or 
dispute; and there must be a secret, and there has 
been a quarrel also, or monsieur would not take so 
much trouble to hinder Mees Janet from seeing ma- 
dame. I felt so glad to get the billet, and now it 
is no use to me. Where is the point at which I must 
begin to find this secret? It gives me fresh energy, 
fresh life, to have the idea of discovering something ; 
besides, it is useful to me. In this quiet country life 
I rust—I become as a turnip or a water-melon for 
intelligence. When I return to the capital the police 
will no longer benefit by my services, I shall have 
become too stupid to be useful ; allons, Francois, my 
friend, sharpen thy wits, it is always best to begin 
at the beginning. When didst thou first smell out 
this idea?” 

He walked on slowly, thinking; but till he reached 
the avenue he could not in any way recall when his 
first dim suspicions had awakened. He settled that 
they had come by degrees, caused chiefly by the 
singular change in his master. 

‘“* He was never gay,” he said, “‘ but he was willing 
to trust all to me; now he is for ever displeased wit! 
somebody, and he grows more and more stern and 
silent. Even when madame is with him I do not 
think he laughs or takes any enjoyment from his life ; 
it is strange, too, when he has a son to succeed him. 
If there is a secret madame does not know; I am 
sure of it; she could not be so happy and careless 
when she plays with her bebby. Still she does not 
seem always so happy, but that is perhaps because 
her husband is so grave and dull.” 

He went on in silence, till something in one of the 
tree-trunks reminded him of his walk there with 
Thompson. She had pointed out its peculiar growth 
to him. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘if that civil young person had 
come with the sister of madame, I would have 
had the secret from her—quick as I take the cork 
from a bottle, for Madame Thompson knows it, of 
course, if Mees Janet knows it, and mees must know 
it, or Monsieur would not exile her from madame—” 

He stopped suddenly—a flash of licht had shot 
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into his brain, and shown him what he was seeking. 
He thought all over again now, and link by link his 
scattered memories arranged themselves to point all 
in one direction—the study. He had not seen the 
light burning there on the night of Janet’s discovery, 
but he had not then set himself to trace out the secret 
he now believed to exist. He had not been expressly 
set to watch Janet on that night. He had been told 
carelessly by his master to keep a good look-out in the 
evening, and if the old woman Robbins came prowl- 
ing about, to send her back to her cottage. Mr. 
Wolferston had said no more, but the quick-witted 
Frenchman had noticed the coldness of his manner 
towards Janet, and had jumped at the conclusion 
that his master wanted to prevent Kitty from getting 
speech of her. He watched diligently through the 
evening; once the rustling among the bushes had 
nearly betrayed the old woman’s presence, but still 
he had found nothing to report to his master. When 
Richard returned home he found his faithful spy in 
the hall, where he had taken refuge from the rain. 
Leroux said he had seen nothing of Mrs. Robbins. 
‘‘The trees rustled once,”’ he said, ‘“‘under the study 
window, and I looked about, but there was no one.” 
And then his master had released him from his 
post, and as soon as Leroux was safe indoors Richard 
hastened round the corner of the building, and saw 
Janet’s tell-tale candle through the study window. 
But Leroux knew nothing of this; the circumstance 
that had startled him when he thought of his walk 
with Thompson was the remembrance of Mrs. Wol- 
ferston’s deathlike swoon. He had joined in the 
search for her; he had looked all over the saloon 
a very short while before he was called to help in 
hearing her up-stairs. "Where had she come from in 
that fainting condition ? He had not left the entrance 


hall, so she could not have gone in that way; he 
was certain she was not in either of the rooms at each 
end of the saloon, he had looked in them; she 


must then have been in the study. Why was that 
door always kept locked? The housekeeper said it 
was because of deeds and papers which Mr. Wol- 
ferston’s absence from home had prevented him from 
sorting and arranging, and Leroux had accepted this 
reason as valid. He smiled at his own credulity now. 
‘We sing songss like this to children,” he said; ‘‘it 
has a Blue Beard’s room, then, this Rookstene, has it? 
and it is possible that Miss Janet has also had a peep 
in the terrible study, and that is why she is sent 
away without ceremony. Aha! monsieur, my master, 
I mean you no harm; but you make life dull and 
unpleasant at Rookstone, and I have the right to 
take a little revenge to amuse myself. Yes, it is the 
study; my master has not been joyful or pleasant to 
me ever since the poor lady, his mother-in-law, went 
away; and I do not think he has been in that room 
since, except the night before Miss Janet is departed.” 
Still, this idea was not worth much; he might be 
able to find his way into this Blue Beard’s chamber ; 
but what was he to look for when he got there? He 
was clever enough to know that his suspicions must 
be more definite before he could act upon them. He 
had reached the house by this time. He wanted to 
find Mrs. Wolferston alone, and he went into the 
saloon on the pretence of seeing to the huge fires 
which were blazing in the grates at each end of it. 
Mary was still sitting near one of the fires. She 
looked sad, but less discontented than before. 
Leroux went up to her, and then, looking round 
with an air of great mystery, he informed her that 
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Miss Wolferston had given him that note for madame, 
and had charged him to deliver it to her when she 
was alone. 

‘‘Miss Wolferston ! Where did you see her? does 
Mr. Wolferston know she is here ?” 

Leroux bowed his head gravely. 

‘‘ Miss Wolferston is not here now, madame; she 
have gone back to London; but I do not think 
monsieur will like madame to be inform of her sister’s 
visit ; madame may trust me, I can be silent.” He 
laid his hand on his heart in an impressive manner 
and went away. 

Mary read the note, and the longing to see her 
sister grew stronger. The discussion with her hus- 
band about Janet had taken away any surprise she 
might have felt at this mode of communication, but 
it deepened the pain. She knew Richard’s resolu- 
tions and dislikes were unchangeable. 

There was comfort in Janet’s promise, and yet 
what did it amount to? As long as Richard loved her 
she could never really want help or counsel so 
urgently as to justify her in sending for her sister. 
She thought she would show Richard the note, and 
then she remembered what he had said before he left 
her. It would only make matters worse between him 
and Janet if she betrayed any knowledge of her pre- 
sence at Rookstone. It would make a fresh dispute 
with Richard. ‘No, I cannot vex him again,” she 
thought. While she had been sitting there she had 
been taking herself soundly to task about Richard’s 
jealousy of his baby—it was all her fault, she knew 
it was; she loved him as dearly as ever, but she 
had given up many little ways, which he doubtless 
missed, so as to spend more of her time with her 
child. While she was dressing for dinner, Richard 
came into her room; he asked her to send away her 
maid. 

‘‘ My own darling,” he said, as soon as they were 
alone—and his voice had the strange fascination, a 
sweetness full of subdued power, which made him so 
irresistible—‘‘ I was cruel to you just now. When I 
think how much more I have done to show my love 
for you than most men have, it is wonderful that I 
can cloud the only happiness I have ever known.” 

She looked up at him lovingly, too much moved to 
weigh his words, and he went on,— 

‘‘T told you once, my darling, that you were the 
only being who had ever understood me or done ine 
justice. I can say more than this now; it is only 
when I am actually with you that I know a moment’s 
peace or happiness; you are all I have; can you 
wonder if I am jealous of every minute you rob from 
me ?” 

Never since their marriage had he spoken to her 
with this strange frankness—a frankness which be- 
came almost vehement when he spoke of his love for 
her. It was delicious to the young wife to listen to 
this assurance of the affection she feared to have 
alienated, and yet a secret sense of dread mingled 
with her joy. 

‘But, Richard, darling, it is dreadful that you 
are never happy or at peace unless we are together. 
Think how young people die sometimes, and if I were 
to be taken away from you—” 

He started as if some one had given him a blow, 
and a look of terror, and then of defiance, came into 
his face. 

Clasping his wife closely to his heart, he spoke in 
the hard stern voice that had lately become so 
habitual. 
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“You must never say that again: the thought 
comes too often as it is, and it makes half my misery. 
I will not contemplate it; I will not believe such 
a thing possible. Hush, darling!” She tried to 
interrupt him, and he went on more gently: “TI 
know all you want to say, and when I am able to 
think such an idea possible—and there are times 
when it masters even me—I wonder how I can ever 
leave your side for an instant—ever waste one frac- 
tion of the happiness that may beso short. There, I 
did not want to bring tears.”” He stooped and kissed 
them fondly from her eyes. ‘Ring for your maid, 
and I give you five minutes only before you join me 
in the saloon, and then you shall spend the evening 
in chasing all these shapeless terrors from my head.” 

Again he kissed her, and Mary, bewildered be- 
tween her passionate delight and the vague sense of 
underlying fear, was so restless under her maid’s 
hands that even the adroit French girl was at last 
obliged to remonstrate. 





MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
INCIDENTAL NOTES AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 
VI.—WOTTON CHURCH—DORKING APPRENTICESHIP—CHARLES 
MORRIS. 
ABINGER, a short distance from Wotton House, is 
one of the most interesting villages in the county. 
Its name, from the Saxon abin, -an eminence, 
denotes its rising ground. Its church is, in part, 
Norman architecture; it has a mill reputed of 


Domesday times, and a public well, 137 feet deep; 
on its parish green are stocks and a whipping-post, 
said never to have been used. ‘The village gave 
the title to Baron Abinger (Sir James Scarlett), who is 


buried in the church with his first wife. One of its 
rectors was the Rev. Henry John Ridley, a descen- 
dant of Bishop Ridley, the martyr, whose chair is pre- 
served in the family. At the hamlet called Abinger 
Hammer was formerly an iron-hammer-mill. 
Visitors to Wotton House rarely fail to extend 
their homage to Wotton Church, the dormitory of the 
Evelyns and other distinguished persons. The 
monumental chapel of the Evelyn family is rich in 
busts and portrait sculpture. Beneath the tomb of 
George Evelyn, Esq., who died in 1603, are carved 
his twenty-four children. John Evelyn (Sylva) lies 
here in a coffin-shaped tomb. It was his wish to be 
interred in the laurel grove planted by him at Wotton, 
the charges not to exceed one hundred pounds. His 
inscription ends thus emphatically: ‘Living in 
an age of extraordinary events and revolutions, he 
learnt (as himself asserted) this truth, which, pur- 
suant to his intention, is here declared, That all is 
vanity which is not honest: and there is no solid 
wisdom but in real piety.” The memorial to George 
Evelyn, Third Regiment of Foot Guards, who served 
in the Peninsular War, and was wounded at Houge- 
mont, bears the following inscription, by the Rev. 
Dr. Arnold, head-master of Rugby school : 
“* His early years gave a beautiful promise 
of vigour, of understanding, kindness of heart, 
and Christian nobleness of principle : 
: his manhood abundantly fulfilled it. 
Living and dying in the faith of Christ, 
he has left to his family a humble but lively hope 
that as he was respected and loved by men, 
he has been forgiven and accepted by God.” 
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In the churchyard rests William Glanville, Esq.. 
a nephew of Sylva Evelyn, “buried at six yards 
underground.” He left by will the clear yearly 
value of £30, to be paid to five poor boys, sixteen 
years old, the sum of forty shillings each, upon con- 
dition that they should on the anniversary of Mr. 
Glanville’s death, and, their hands laid upon his 
gravestone, ‘‘ repeat by heart, in a plain and audible 
voice, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Ten Commandments, and also read the 15th 
chapter of 1st Corinthians, and write in a legible hand 
two verses of the said chapter.’”’ These directions 
are observed to this day. Glanville was an eccentric 
man, like his father, who ‘willed his body to be 
wrapped in lead, and buried in the sea.” 

Among the noteworthy families of my time, I 
must not omit to mention the Barclays of Bury Hill, 
who first came here in 1805. Robert Barclay was a 
lineal descendant of Robert Barclay, the celebrated 
apologist for the Quakers. Miss Hawkins, in her 
lively and entertaining work, ‘‘The Countess and 
Gertrude,” has happily characterised Bury Hill and 
its bold eminences, thickly clothed with wood, as 
‘distinguished by those interesting appellations 
which make us seek, in our walks, the very foot- 
marks of the Roman soldier.” No reader possessing 
the slightest knowledge of this family could fail to 
recognise in the ‘‘ Hilbury”’ and ‘‘ Mr. Frankland ” 
of her delightful pen, the estate of Bury Hill and 
its worthy proprietor Mr. Robert Barclay, who was 
a strenuous promoter of our best institutions, national, 
county, and parochial; and in his philanthropic 
undertakings he was joined by the whole of his 
family. He was on terms of intimacy with the 
benevolent Mrs. Fry, Mr. Buxton, and other public 
characters, striving to improve our system of prison 
discipliné. Mr. Barclay was also at the head of the 
firm of Barclay and Perkins, in Southwark.* 

The town of Dorking, at the time of taking up my 
abode there, presented little worthy of special record, 
save that it appeared to have ‘‘seen better days,” 
denoted by the number of large houses, formerly 
inns. Thus, the ‘‘ White Horse” inn was anciently 
called the ‘‘ Cross House,’ and was held of the manor 
of St. John of Jerusalem, at Clerkenwell; a large 
house was the ‘‘ Chequers,” possibly once the ‘‘ War- 
ren Arms;”’ opposite the church passage was the 
‘‘ Great Bell ;” another house was the ‘‘ George ;”’ the 
‘‘ Red Lion ” was the ‘‘Cardinal’s Cap.”’ A large pile 
of building was the ‘Old King’s Head,” noted for 
water-souchy ; and the ‘‘Queen’s Arms,’ the most 
extensive, was of the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
dated 1591. These large inns bespeak the olden 
celebrity of the place, and we are told that ‘‘ Dutch 
merchants used to come here frequently from 
London to eat water-souchy,” made in great 
perfection here of the famous perch taken in 
the stream in the neighbourhood. Nor must we 
forget the Dorking fowls, which correspond with 
fowls described in choice Latin by Columella, in his 
‘‘Husbandry.”’ These fowls degenerate when removed 
to another locality; they have not uniformly five 





* The Brewery in Park Street, Southwark, was, after the death of Mr. 
Thrale, in 1781, sold by his executors, of whom Dr. Johnson was one, to 
David Barclay, jun., then the head of the banking firm of Barclay and 
Co., for £135,000. ‘‘We are not here,” said Johnson, on the day of the 
sale, ‘‘ to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dream of avarice.” Mr. David Barclay placed in the 
brewing firm his nephew from America, Mr. Robert Barelay, who 
became of Bury Hill; and Mr. Perkins, who had been in Thrale’s 
establishment—hence the firm of “Barclay and Perkins.” Robert 
Barclay was succeeded by his eldest son, Charles Barclay, who sat in 
Parliament for Southwerk snd by his sons and grandsons. 
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claws, as is supposed, that number being accidental ; 
they are large, and have yellowish rather than 
white flesh. The London Poultry Association haye 
published a small volume upon the “ Dorkings.” 
These delicacies may haye attracted the Dutch 
merchants, by which I am reminded that near the 
middle of the town stood a large massive red-brick 
mansion, of Dutch design, but with an unknown 
history ; it was subdivided and otherwise altered in 
the year 1820. The Dutch epicure who settled at 
Lonesome will be remembered by his penchant for 
water-souchy. 

The result of my probation at Dorking was, that I 
discharged my duties with alacrity proportionate to 
their variety. The business of a post-office and a 
druggist’s counter, with the general work of a 
printing-office, and few intervals, filled up my day, 
from 5 a.m. until 10 p.w. The master kept a good table; 
but I drank water (not by choice), assisted with a mo- 
dicum of ‘‘grape wine” on Sundays, so that I qualified 
for a temperance society, had such an institution then 
existed in the town. Of convivial clubbing there was 
little, and I strictly kept to the letter of my indenture, 
not to ‘‘ haunt taverns.” Such intervals as I could 
snatch from business were usually devoted to the 
works provided for a Book Society of the gentry in the 
neighbourhood ; I was a working secretary, and by 
this means I read early Evelyn’s ‘“‘Memoirs and 
Diary,” the ‘‘ Anastasius” of Mr. Thomas Hope, who 
was a member of the society; and Byron’s ‘ Don 
Juan,” in quarto. Nor was I insensible to the capi- 
talised and italicised contributions of John Wilson 
Croker to the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” or the racy 
‘*Noctes Ambrosiane ”’ of ‘Christopher North” in 
** Blackwood’s Magazine.” How I chuckled over the 
pitfall of the ‘‘ British Review,’ when the editor 
took seriously the impudent assertion of Byron: 


‘**T’ve bribed my Grandmother’s Review—the British !” 


Now, the ‘‘ British” was a certain staid and grave 
Review, the editor of which received the poet’s 
imputation of bribery as a serious accusation. 
Accordingly, in his next number after the publication 
of ‘ Don Juan,” there appeared a postscript in which 
the receipt of any bribe was stoutly denied, and the 
idea of connivance altogether repudiated ; the editor 
gravely adding, that he should continue to exercise 
his own judgment as to the merits of ‘‘ Don Juan,” as 
he had hitherto done in every instance. However, 
the affair was too ludicrous to be at once altogether 
dropped; and so long as the ‘“ British’? continued 
to exist, it enjoyed the sobriquet of ‘‘My Grand- 
mother’s Review.” 

Meanwhile, the ‘noble craft and mystery” won 
my delight, and in my enthusiasm I wrote a long 
inscription for the printing-office ; and, one day, 
while taking off the printed sheets from the press, I 
suggested the composite printing roller in place of 
the balls, to roll over the whole form at one sweep, 
but I had not divined the composition for coating the 
roller. This was long before Mr. Applegath had 
perfected his rollers and ink-table. In another 
branch of the business, too, I devised a ppill- 
machine, in place of the ordinary manipulation with 
the knife. 

The proprietor of this multifarious concern was 
a remarkable man in his way, but eccentric as a sort 
oforaclein the town. He acted as secretary to a bene- 
volent society, to which he gave his services and 
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nth of printing in one year, and in return 
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was presented with a handsome silver salver, with a 
complimentary inscription, which he had the modesty 
to keep locked up, and rarely to display, even to his 
visitors. He hecame oyerseer and select vestryman, 
and printed the parish accounts gratuitously. In 
politics he was a disciple of Cobbett, and year after 
year foretold a revolution, an alarm which he com- 
municated to every one of his household. Of course, 
he was a great newspaper reader. He took an 
extreme interest in the progress of the Thames Tun- 
nel, and mechanical projects generally. In wine- 
making he was an experimentalist, studied every line 
of Macculloch on unripe fruit, and had the best stocked 
cellar of grape-wine in the town, famous for its 
grapes. Next, he turned over every foot of his 
garden, analysed the soild la Davy, and vatted all 
his growing crops. His cogitative habits led him to 
take long walks in the country, and he soon turned 
from horticultural chemistry to real farming; and 
about the same time took to road-making, and be- 
came surveyor of the highways. But, the trustees 
wanting to macadamise the miserably pitched street 
of the town, he bethought him of dust in summer, 
and mud in winter, and drew up along remonstrance 
with the lords of the soil, but in vain. It is curious 
to reflect that what a party in a country town then 
thought the destruction of their roads, should be 
adopted in many of the London streets. The last 
we heard of his hobbies is that he had bought the 
lease of a house for the sake of the large garden 
attached to it; and here he returned to the primitive 
occupation of gardening. It is painful to add 
that his life was broken by this restless spirit, and he 
who was never known to have risked five pounds in 
any speculation, fell beneath anxieties of this nature. 

In the rebuilding and enlargement, in 1837, of 
the old cross Church, at Dorking, was preserved the 
east end, which has a large traceried window, of the 
reign of Richard u, on the site of the church men- 
tioned in Domesday. Here is the burial-place of the 
Howards, where, in 1815, was interred Charles, 
the eleventh Duke of Norfolk, with all pomp and 
solemnity, attended by the deputy garter-king-at- 
arms, heralds, and pursuivants in the tabards of 
state, to perform the ceremonies usual at the funeral 
of the Earl Marshal of England. After the funeral 
service, deputy garter proclaimed the Duke’s style 
and titles, and the Earl Marshal’s wand of office was 
broken. 

In the church is a memorial to the Earl of Rothes, 
who died while hunting in Betchworth Park in 1817. 
The tablet, erected by the inhabitants of Dorking, 
bears an eloquent inscription, written by the vicar, 
the Rey. George Feacham, who, twenty years later, 
in 1837, was lain below the monument to the Earl. 

In the pulpit of St. Martin’s, we remember the 
vicar’s earnest eloquence; the poetic discourses of 
the Rev. Dr. Croly ; and the Rey. H. Hart Milman, 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s; and the Rev. William 
Harness, whose ministry made him beloved by all. 
He subsequently became incumbent of All Saints, 
Knightsbridge, to the building of which he was the 
principal contributor. Mr. Harness was not un- 
known in the field of literature: his edition of 
Shakspeare was well received, and has become 
scarce; and he was a contributor to the ‘‘ Quarterly,” 
to ‘‘ Fraser’s,” and ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazines.” His 
last undertaking was writing the introduction to 
the ‘‘ Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” which he just 
lived to see published. In a letter written shortly 
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before ner death, that authoress thus alludes to him : 
‘‘He is one of the finest preachers in London, but 
still better known as the friend of all that has been 
eminent for the last forty years ; for, from the moment 
he left college, he took rank as one of the best con- 
versationalists of the day. Schoolfellow and corre- 
spondent of Byron, he refused the dedication of 
‘Childe Harold;’ was the bosom friend and lite- 
rary executor of Thomas Hope; and has lived in the 
closest intimacy with every person who combined 
high talent with fair character. His father gave 
away my mother; we were friends in childhood, and 
have loved each other like brother and sister all our 
lives.” Mr. Harness died Nov. 11, 1869, in his 80th 
year. 

Among the notabilities of our neighbourhood was 
Captain Charles Morris, the Nestor and Laureate of 
the Beef-steak Society. ‘‘ Alas! poor Yorick, I knew 
him well;’’ and remember his sweet lyric, ‘‘ The old 
Whig Poet to his old Buff Waistcoat,’’ which was 
found in manuscript among the papers of Alexander 
Stephens, in 1823. Nor can I forget Morris’s 
courteous manner, his gentlemanly bearing and 
unflagging cheerfulness, long after he had retired to 
enjoy the delights of rural life, despite the early wish 
of his racy verse :— 

‘*Tn town let me live, in town let me die; 

For in truth J can’t relish the country, not I. 

If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 

Oh! give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall.” 
Charles Morris was born of a good family, in 1745, 
and appears to have inherited a taste for lyric com- 
position ; for his father composed the popular song 
of ‘ Kitty Crowder.” Morris moved in the first 
circles of rank and society: he was the ‘Sun of 
the Table” at Carlton House, as well as at Norfolk 
House; and attaching himself politically as well as 
convivially to the Whigs, he composed the ballads of 
“Billy ’s too young to drive us,” and “Billy Pitt and 
the Farmer,” which were clever satires upon the 
ascendant politics of the day. His humorous ridicule 
of the Tories was, however, but ill repaid by the 
Whigs. His ‘Songs, Political and Convivial,”? ran 
through many editions. Yet his income was very 
inadequate, until, through the intercession of John 
Kemble, the Duke of Norfolk gave Morris a beau- 
tiful retreat at Brockham, in Surrey, upon the bank 
of the River Mole, and at the foot of the noble range 
of which Box Hill forms the most picturesque 
point. 

The Duke died in 1815. Morris continued Laureate 
of the Steaks until 1831, when he bade adieu to the 
Society, in his 86th year. In 1835, however, he 
revisited them, when they presented to him a large 
silver bowl, as a testimony of their affectionate 
esteem; and shortly afterwards he thus alluded to 
the gift :-— 

‘When my spirits are low, for relief and delight, 

I still place your splendid memorial in sight ; 

And call to my muse, when care strives to pursue, 

Bring the Steaks to my memory and the bow] to my view.” 
At length Morris’s course ebbed away, July 11, 1838, 
in his 98rd year; his illness, which was only of four 
days, was internal inflammation. The attainment of 
So great an age, and the remembrance of Morris’s 
associations, show him to have possessed a rare com- 
bination of mirth and prudence. ‘To the last he 
remonstrated with equal truth :— 


“When life charms my heart, must I kindly be told 
I'm too gay and too happy for one that’s so old?” 





The venerable bard’s remains rest in Betchworth 
churchyard: the grave is simply marked by a head 
and foot stone, with an inscription of three or four 
lines; he who had sung of so many choice spirits, 
has not here a stanza to hisown memory! He was 
a very staid and grave person; yet he could unbend 
with great simplicity and feeling. I have often 
met him, in his ‘‘ blue and buff” (blue coat and buff 
waistcoat), in his walks about the lovely country in 
which he resided. Coming one day into the book- 
seller’s shop at Dorking, there chanced to be tem- 
porarily deposited a pianoforte; when the old bard, 
having looked around him to see there were no 
strangers present, sat down to the instrument, and 

layed and sang, with much spirit, the air of ‘‘'The 

girl I left behind me;” yet he was then past his 
80th year. I was charmed with his lightness of 
heart. 

Morris’s ancient and rightful office at the Steaks 
was to make the punch, and it was amusing to see him 
at his laboratory at the sideboard, mixing, then 
smacking an elementary glass or two, and giving a 
significant nod, the fiat of its excellence; and then, 
cheerily filling the glasses that thronged around 
the bowl. At the Steaks’ table his best songs were 
sung. His allegiance was undivided. Neither hail, 
nor shower, nor snowstorm kept him away. Here 
he might be seen, in his 78th year, for as yet nature 
had given no signal of decay in frame or faculty. 
His face was still resplendent with cheerfulness. 
‘¢ Die when you will, Charles,” said Curran to him, 
“ you will die in your youth.” 





SKETCHES OF THE GEOLOGICAL PERIODS 
AS THEY APPEAR IN 1871. 


VI.—THE DEVONIAN AGE. 


PARADOXICAL as it may appear, this period of geologi- 
cal history has been held as of little account, and has 
even been by some geologists regarded as scarcely a 
distinct age, just because it was one of the most 
striking and important of the whole. The Devonian 
was an age of change and transition, in both physi- 
cal and organic existence; and an age which intro- 
duced, in the Northern hemisphere at least, more 
varied conditions of land, and water, and climate 
than had previously existed. Hence, over large 
areas of our continents, its deposits are irregular and 
locally diverse; and the duration and importance of 
the period are to be measured rather by the changes 
and alterations of previous formations, and the ejec- 
tion of masses of molton rock from beneath, than by 
a series of fossiliferous deposits. Nevertheless, in 
some regions in North America and Eastern Europe, 
the formations of this era are of vast extent and 
thickness, those of North America being estimated at 
the enormous thickness of 15,000 feet, while they are 
spread over areas of almost continental breadth. At 
the close of the Upper Silurian, the vast continental 
plateaus of the northern hemisphere were almost 
wholly submerged. No previous marine limestone 
spreads more widely than that of the Upper Silurian, 
and in no previous period have we much less evidence 
of the existence of land; yet before the end of the 
period we observe, in a few fragments of land, 
plants scattered here and there in the marine lime- 


| stones—evidence that islands rose amid the waste of 
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waters. As it is said that the sailors of Columbus 
saw the first indications of the still unseen Western 
Continent in drift canes, and fragments of trees 
floating in mid ocean, so the voyager through the 
Silurian seas finds his approach to the verdant shores 
of the Devonian presaged by a few drift plants borne 
from shores yet below the horizon. The small re- 
mains of land in the Upper Silurian were apparently 
limited to certain clusters of islands in the north- 
eastern part of America and north-western part of 
Europe, with perhaps some in the intervening 
Atlantic. On these limited lands grew the first land 
plants certainly known to us—herbs and trees allied 
to the modern club-mosses, and perhaps forests of 
trees allied to the pines, though of humbler type ; 
and this wide Upper Silurian sea, with archipelagos 
of wooded ‘cleats, may have continued for a long 
time. But with the beginning of the Devonian, 
indications of an unstable condition of the earth’s 
crust begin to develop themselves. New lands were 
upheaved; great shallow, muddy, and sandy flats 
were deposited around them ; the domains of corals 
and sea weeds were contracted; and on banks, and 
shallows, and estuaries, there swarmed shoals of 
fishes of many species, and some of them of most 
remarkable organisation. On the margins of these 
waters stretched vast swamps, covered with a rank 
vegetation. 

But the period was one of powerful igneous 
activity. Volcanoes poured out their molten rocks 
over sea and land, and injected huge dykes of trap 
into the newly-formed beds. The land was shaken 
with earthquake throes, and was subject to many 
upheavals and subsidences. Violent waves desolated 
the coasts, throwing sand and gravel over the flats, 
and tearing up newly-deposited beds; and poisonous 
exhalations, or sudden changes of level, often proved 
fatal to immense shoals of fishes. This was the time 
of the Lower Devonian, and it is marked both in the 
old world and the new by extensive deposits of sand- 
stones and conglomerates. 

But the changes going on at the surface were only 
symptomatic of those occurring beneath. The immense 
accumulations of Silurian sediment had by this time 
so overweighted certain portions of the crust, that 
great quantities of aqueous sediment had been pressed 
downward into the heated bowels of the earth, and 
were undergoing, under an enormous weight of 
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superincumbent material, a process of baking and 
semi-fusion. This process was of course extremely 
active along the margins of the old Silurian plateaus. 
and led to great elevation of land, while in the more 
central parts of the plateaus the oceanic conditions 
still continued; and in the Middle Devonian, in 
America at least, one of the most remarkable and 
interesting coral limestones in the world—the cor- 
niferous limestone—was deposited. In process of 
time, however, these clear waters became shallow, 
and were invaded by muddy sediments; and in the 
Upper Devonian the swampy flats and muddy shal- 
lows return in full force, and in some degree antici- 
pate the still greater areas of this kind which existed 
in the succeeding coal formations. Such is a brief 
sketch of the Devonian, or, as it may be better called 
in America, from the vast development of its beds on 
the south side of Lake Erie, the Hrian formation. 
In America the marine beds of the Devonian were 
deposited in the same great continental plateau which 
supported the seas of the Upper and Lower Silurian, 
and the beds were thicker towards the east and 
thinned toward the west, as in the case of the older 
series. Butin the Devonian there was much land 
in the north-east of America; and on the eastern 
margin of this land, as in Gaspé and New Bruns- 
wick, the deposits throughout the whole period were 
sandstones and shales, without the great coral lime- 
stones of the central plateau. Something of the 
same kind occurred in Europe, where, however, the 
area of Devonian sea wassmaller. There the fossili- 
ferous limestones of the Middle Devonian in Devon, 
in the Eifel district in France and in Russia, repre- 
sent the great corniferous limestone of America; 
while the sandstones of South Wales, of Ireland, 
and of Scotland, resemble the local conditions of 
Gaspé and New Brunswick, and belong to a similar 
area in the north-west of Europe, in which shallow 
water and land conditions prevailed during the 
whole of the Devonian, and which was perhaps con- 
nected with the similar area in Eastern America by 
a North Atlantic archipelago, now submerged. ‘This 
whole subject is so important to the knowledge of 
the Devonian, and of geology in general, that I may 
be pardoned for introducing it here in a tabular form, 
taking the European series from Etheridge’s excellent 
and exhaustive paper in the ‘‘ Journal of the Geologi- 
cal Society.’ 


DEVONIAN OR ERIAN. 





DIVISIONS. CENTRAL AREAS. 


MARGINAL AREAS, 





Devon. Rhen. Prussia. 


' 
' 


‘ 


New York, 


Gaspé and New 
Scotland. | Treland. Branswick, 





i } 


Pilton group:— 
Brown calcareous 
shales, brown and 
yellow sandstone. 
Land plants and 


marine shells. 
Ilfracombe group :— 


Grey and red sand- 
7 cal 


Upper. 


stones and flags, 
Middle careous slates 
and limestones, 
with corals, etc. 
Linton group :— 
Red and purplesand- 


stones, marine 
shells, etc. 


Lower. 








Clymenia, cypridina, 
etc. 


Shales and _lime- 
stones, sandstones, 
plants, and marine 
shells. 


Eifel 


limestone, 
calceola 


shales, 
etc. 
Corals, shells, etc. 


Coblentz and Wissen- 
bach shales, Rhe- 
nish greywacke, 
spirifer sandstone. 


Marine shells. 


Chemung and Port- |} Yellow 
age. Sandstones 
and shales. 

Plants and marine 

| shells. j 


| Hamilton shales, 

; and corniferous or 
cherty limestone. 

Many corals and 
shells, also plants, 


stones, 


Schoharie and cauda- 
galligrits. Oriskany 
sandstones. 

| Marine shells. 





sandstones. 
Fishes and plants. | Plants, fishes, etc. 


Red shales and sand- 


glomerates. Caith- 
ness flags. 
Fishes and plants. 


Flagstones, 
and conglomerates. 
Fishes and plants. 


and red | Yellow and red 
sandstones, etc. 


Grits and sand- 


and con-| stones of Dingle. 


shales, | Glengariff grits, 
etc, 








Red and grey sand- 
stones, grits, and 
shales, and  con- 
glomerates of Gaspé 
and Mispeck plants. 


Grey and red sand- 
stones, and grey and 
dark shales. Gaspe 
and St. John. 

Many plants 
fishes. 


‘ and 


Sandstone and con- 
glomerate. 

Plants and fishes. 

Gaspé and St. John, 


) 
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A glance at this table suffices to show that when 
we read Hugh Miller’s graphic descriptions of the 
Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, with its numerous 
and wonderful fishes, we have before us a formation 
altogether distinct from that of Devonshire or the 





great continents like those that now exist, but we 
could have roamed over lovely islands with breezy 
hills and dense lowland jungles, and we could have 
sailed over blue coral seas, glowing below with all 
the fanciful forms and brilliant colours of polyp life, 








CORALS, FISHES, AND CRUSTACEANS OF THE DEVONIAN. 


In the foreground are Corals of the genera Favosites, Michelina, Phillipsastrea, Zaphrentes, Blothrophyllum, and Syringopora, and the 
sea-weed Spirophyton ; also Fishes of the genera Cephalaspis and Pterichthys. Above are Pterygotus and Dinichthys, with Fishes of the 





genera Dipl 


Eifel. But the one represents the shallow, and the 
other the deeper, seas of the same period. We learn 
this by careful tracing of the beds to their junction 
with corresponding series, and by the occasional 
occurrence of the characteristic fishes of the Scottish 
strata in the English and German beds. In like 
manner a geologist who explores the Gaspé sand- 
stones or the New Brunswick shales has under his 
consideration a group of beds very dissimilar from 
that which he would have to study on the shores of 
Lake Erie. But here again identity of relations to 
the Silurian below, and the carboniferous above, 
shows the contemporaneousness of the beds, and this 
is confirmed by the occurrence in both series of some 
of the same plants and shells and fishes. 

It will further be observed that it is in the middle 
that the greatest difference occurs. Sand and mud 
and pebble-banks were almost universal over our two 
great continental plateaus in the Older and Newer 
Devonian. But in the Middle there were in some 
places warmer areas with coral reefs, in others shallow 
flats and swamps rich in vegetation. Herein we see 
the greater variety and richness of the Devonian. 
Had we lived in that age, we should not have seen 





thus, Osteolepis, Holoptychius, Pteraspis, Coccosteus, etc. The distant land has Lepidodendra, Pines, and Tree-ferns, 


and filled with active and beautiful fishes. Especially 
did all these conditions culminate in the Middle 
Devonian when what are now the continental areas of 
the northern hemisphere must have much resembled 
the present insular and oceanic regions of the South 
Pacific. 

Out of the rich and varied life of the Devonian I 
may select for illustration its corals, its crustaceans, 
its fishes, its plants, and its insects. 

The central limestones of the Devonian may be 
regarded as the head-quarters of the peculiar types 
of corals characteristic of the Paleozoic age. Here 
they were not only vastly numerous, but present 
some of their grandest and also of their most 
peculiar forms. Edwards and Haime, in their 
“‘Monograph of British Fossil Corals,’ in 1854, 
enumerate one hundred and fifty well-developed 
species, and the number has since been largely in- 
creased. I have no doubt that my friend Dr. Bigsby, 
in his forthcoming ‘‘Thesaurus Devonicus,” will 
more than double it. In the Devonian limestones 
of England, as for instance at Torquay, the speci- 
mens, though abundant and well preserved as to their 
internal structure, are too firmly imbedded in the 
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rock to show their external forms. In the Devonian 
of the continent of Europe much finer specimens 
occur ; but, perhaps, in no part of the world is there 
so clear an exhibition of them asin the Devonian 
limestones of the United States and Canada. Sir 
Charles Lyell thus expresses his admiration of the 
exposure of these corals, which he saw at the falls of 
the Ohio, near Louisville. He says, ‘‘ Although the 
water was not at its lowest, I saw a grand display of 
what may be termed an ancient coral-reef, formed by 
zoophytes which flourished in a sea of earlier date 
than the Carboniferous period. The ledges of hori- 
zontal limestone, over which the water flows, belong 
to the Devonian group, and the softer parts of the 
stone have decomposed and wasted away, so that the 
harder calcareous corals stand out in relief. Many 
branches of these zoophytes project from their erect 
stems precisely as if they were living. Among other 
species I observed large masses, not less than five 
feet in diameter, of Havosites Gothlandica, with its 
beautiful honeyeomb structure well displayed. There 
was also the cup-shaped Cyathophyllum, and the 
delicate network of Fenestella, and that elegant and 
well-known European species of fossil, the chain 
coral, Catenipora escharoides, with a profusion of others 
which it would be tedious to all but the geologist to 
enumerate. Although hupdreds of fine specimens 
have been detached from these rocks to enrich the 
museums of Europe and America, another crop is 
constantly working its way out under the action of 
the stream, and of the sun and rain in the warm 
season when the channel is laid dry.” * These lime- 
stones have been estimated to extend, as an almost 
continuous coral reef, over the enormous area of five 
hundred thousand square miles of the now dry and in- 
land surfaceof the great American continental plateau. 
The limestones described by Sir Charles are known 
in the Western States as the ‘‘Cliff limestone.” In 
the State of New York and in Western Canada the 
‘* Corniferous limestone,’’ so called fram the masses 
of hornstone, like the flint of the English chalk, con- 
tained in it, presents still more remarkable features. 
‘The corals which it contains have been replaced 
by the silicious or flinty matter in such a manner 
that, when the surrounding limestone weathers 
away, they remain projecting in relief in all the 
beauty of their original forms. Not only so, but on 
the surface of the country they remain as hard silicious 
stones, and may be found in ploughing the soil and 
in stone fences and roadside heaps, so that tons of 
them could often be collected over a very limited 
space. When only partly disengaged from the 
matrix, the process may be completed by immersing 
them in a dilute acid. The beauty of these speci- 
mens when thus prepared is very great, and 
not at all inferior to that of modern corals, 
which they often much resemble in general form, 
though differing in details of structure. One of 
the most common forms is that of the Favosites, or 
honeycomb corals, presenting regular hexagonal 
cells with transverse floors or tabule. Of these 
there are several species, usually flat or massive in 
form; but one species, F. polymorpha, branches out 
like the modern stag-horn corals. Another curious 
form, IMitchelina, looks exactly like a mass of the cells 
of the great American hornet in a petrified state, 


and the convex floors simulate the papery covers of' 


their cells, so that itis quite common to find them 
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North America,” second series. 
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called fossil wasps’ nests. Some of the largest belong 
to the genus Philipsastrea or Smithia, which Hugh 
Miller has immortalised by comparing its crowded 
stars, with confluent rays, to the once-popular calico 
pattern known as “ Lane’s net”’—a sihgular instance 
of the accidental concurrence of a natural and arti- 
ficial design. Another very common type is that of 
the conical Laphrentis, with a deep cup at top to lodge 
the body of the animal, whose radiating chambers 
are faithfully represented by its delicate lamella. 
Perhaps the most delicate of the whole is the 
Syringopora, with its cylindrical worm-like pipes 
bound together by transverse processes, and which 
sometimes oan be dissolved out in all its fragile per- 
fection by the action of an acid on a mass of Corni- 
ferous limestone filled with these corals in a silicified 
state. 

These Devonian corals, like those of the Silurian, 
belong to the great extinct groups of Tabulate and 
Rugose corals, groups which present, on the one 
hand, points of resemblance to the ordinary coral 
animals of the modern seas, and, on the other, to | 
those somewhat exceptional corals, the Millepores, | 
which are produced by another kind of polyp, the 
Hydroids. Some of them obviously combine proper- 
ties belonging to both, as, for example, the radiating 
partitions with the arrangement of the parts in mul- 
tiples of four, the horizontal floors, and the external 
solid wall; and this fact countenances the conclusion 
that in these old corals we have a group of high 
and complex organisation, combining properties now 
divided between two great groups of animals, neither 
of them probably, e‘ther in their stony skeletons or 
the soft parts of the animal, of as high organisation 
as their Paleozoic predecessors. This sort of disin- 
tegration of composite types or dissolution of old 
partnerships seems to haye been no unusual occur- 
rence in the history of life.* 

If the Devonian witnessed the culmination of the 
Paleozoic corals, its later stages saw the final 
decadence of the great dynasty of the Trilobites. 
Of these creatures there are in the Devonian some 
large and ornate species, remarkable for their spines 
and tubercles, as if in this, the latter day of their 
dominion, they had fallen into habits of luxurious 
decoration unknown to their sterner predecessors, 
and at the same time had found it necessary to sur- 
round their now-disputed privileges with new safe- | 
guards of defensive armour. Not improbably the 
decadence of the Trilobites may have been connected | 
with the introduction of the numerous and formid- 
able fishes of the period. 

But while the ancient race of the Trilobites was | 
preparing to fight its last and unsuccessful battle, 
another and scarcely less ancient tribe of crustaceans, 
the Eurypterids, already strong in the Silurian, was | 
armed with new and formidable powers. ‘The | 
Pterygotus anglicus, which should have been named | 
scoticus, since its head-quarters are in Scotland, was | 
in point of size the greatest of known crustaceans, | 
recent or fossil. According to Mr. Henry Wood-' | 
ward, who has published an admirable description | 
and figures of the creature in the Paleontographical 
Society’s Memoirs, it must have been six feet in 
length, and nearly two feet in breadth. Its antenn® 
were, unlike the harmless feelers of modern crustacea, 
armed with powerful claws. Two great eyes stood 
in the front of the head, and two smaller ones on 





* Verril has suggested that the Tabulata may be divided into two 
groups, one referable to Actinoids, the other to Hydroids. 
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BARGAINS. 


the top. It had four pairs of great serrated jaws, 
the largest as wide as a man’s hand. At the sides 
were a pair of powerful paddles, capable of urging 
it swiftly through the water as it pursued its prey ; 
and when attacked by any predaceous fish, it could 
strike the water with its broad tail, terminated by a 
great flat ‘‘telson,” and retreat backward with the 
rapidity of an arrow. Woodward says it must have 
been the “shark of the Devonian seas;” rather it 
was the great champion of the more ancient family 
of the lobsters, set to arrest, if possible, the encroach- 
ments of the coming sharks. 

The Trilobites and Eurypterids constitute a hard 
case for the derivationists. Unlike those Melchi- 
sedeks, the fishes of the Silurian, which are without 
father or mother, the Devonian crustaceans may 
boast of their descent, but they have no descendants. 
No distinct link connects them with any modern 
crustaceans except the Limuli, or horseshoe crabs, and 
here the connection is most puzzling ; for, while there 
seems some intelligible resemblance between the adult 
Eurypterids and the horseshoe or king crabs, the 
latter, in their young state, rather resemble Trilo- 
bites, as Dr. Packard has recently shown.* Thus 
the two great tribes of Eurypterids and Trilobites 
have united in the small modern group of king 
crabs; and so nature sports with our theories, show- 
ing us in some cases, as in the corals and fishes, 
partnerships split up into individuals, and in others 
distinct lines of beings converging and becoming 
lost in one slender thread. But, while the gigantic 
Eurypterids and ornate Trilobites of the Devonian 
were rapidly approaching their end, a few despised 
little crustaceans, represented by the Amphipeltis of 
New Brunswick and Kampecaris of Scotland, were 
obscurely laying the foundation of a new line of 
beings, that of the Stomapods, destined to culminate 
in the Squills and their allies, which, however 
different in structure, are practically the Eurypterids 
of the modern ocean. So change the dynasties of 
men and animals. 


s¢ Thou takest away their breath, they die, 
they return to their dust ; 
Thou sendest forth Thy spirit, 
they are created ; 
Thou renewest the form of the earth.” 





BARGAINS! BARGAINS! BARGAINS! 
cried Mrs. Ponder, 


“Sucx a bargain, love!” 
joyously, to her husband. 

‘““A bargain ?”? Mr. Ponder was used to the word ; 
he didn’t like it; he had paid dearly for it; he was 


tired of paying for it. He laid down his book, and 
asked, “‘ What will you do with it?” “It” wasa 
large handsome wardrobe with looking-glass doors 
and extensive drawers and fittings. 

“Do with it? Oh, I can do fifty things with it,” 
said the lady. 

‘But you probably will not do more than one; 
what will that be?’ he asked. 

She mused a moment, and suggested the best bed- 
—_ Mr. Ponder remarked that it had a ward- 
robe. 


“Yes, and so has ours, and so has the chintz-room ; 





* The resemblances of Trilobites to the Isopod group of crustaceans, 
Suggested long ago by Dona and others, and recently revived by Wood- 
ward, are too distant to be reckoned as of much importance. 
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but I could put this into the best room, and put the 
one there now into ours, and ours into your dressing- 
room,” she remarked, thinking the last concession 
would win his heart to her bargain. 

But the inexorable Mr. Ponder said he had a ward- 
robe now in his dressing-room which quite satisfied 
him. In vain the lady suggested various views in 
which her new purchase might be considered as a 
valuable investment, he simply replied to each of 
them that ‘‘ it was not wanted.” 

“ Well, really, to think of letting this slip out of 
one’s fingers, at such a price! it would have been 
wasteful, quite wasteful, J consider,” said the lady, 
who was too used to battles over her bargains to be 
easily daunted. 

‘‘ Pardon me,” replied her husband, ‘‘the waste 
lies in buying it. Intrinsically, it may be worth 
twenty pounds, as you say ; but since you don’t want 
it, I maintain, instead of being worth the five guineas 
you paid for it, it is not worth five pence to us.”’ 

“‘ Depend on it, Mr. Ponder, it’s absurdly cheap, 
and an immense bargain!” she cried, replying (like 
a woman), not to his statement, but to his opposi- 
tion to her act and deed. 

“My dear,” he said, resuming his book, ‘I repeat, 
the price may be low, but, not being wanted, it is 
worth nil to us.” ; 

A little pouting, alittle frowning, a few sentiments, 
half thought, half spoken, signifying that ‘some 
people were very hard to please,” ‘“‘ some people were 
very inconsistent,” that ‘‘ it was enough to deprive any 
one of spirit and energy, to be so continually thwarted 
and blamed when praise was deserved,” accompanied 
the beautiful bargain to its settled home in the best 
bedroom, and Mrs. Ponder stood before it with a 
sorrowful sort of enjoyment, wishing her husband 
had a more liberal spirit. Mr. Ponder, thinking he 
had been a little hard on her, followed her up to the 
best bedroom, and paid a complimentary tribute to 
her taste. 

“Oh, I knew you must admire it!” she said, with 
animation. ‘‘See! what drawers! and look! what 
lovely deep shelves! and these private drawers! and 
such room for hanging dresses! Oh, it will hold 
oceans!” 

Mr. Ponder was going to say he was glad that the 
Pacific and broad Atlantic were not likely to be 
put up to auction, but having only just made peace 
he abstained from his joke; and very soon Mrs. 
Ponder’s bargain became rather a care to her. 

They seldom used the best bedroom. The ward- 
robe now in her room was capacious enough for her 
attic; she was sorry that ten months at least out of 
the twelve the beautiful convenient bargain should 
be useless. Suddenly a bright thought struck her; 
it was just the thing to hold spare linen; but then she 
had two noble linen-chests already. This was soon 
managed ; they should be converted into store chests, 
= ~ linen should immediately travel to the ward- 
robe! 

This was excellent management, and all the morn- 
ing Mr. Ponder heard nothing of his wife, but in the 
afternoon she said, “I am going to Repp’s, dear. 
with Mrs. Smith ; she tells me there is to be a sale ot 
linen, house linen, just such as I want, and it will 
be marvellously cheap, so I won’t lose the oppor 
tunity.” 

‘** House linen!” exclaimed Mr. Ponder, ‘surely 
we cannot be in want of that?” (remembering as he 
did the stock of homespun and fine damasks that his 
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good old mother had bequeathed to him in the 
two linen-chests). 

‘“‘Of course, dear, I don’t mean to say we actually 
want it at this present moment; but linen, like all 
other things, wears out, and no good manager allows 
her stock to run down,” said Mrs. Ponder, who had 
a large space yet left in her last bargain, which she 
thought would look well filled up with damasks. 

Mr. Ponder happened to be at the hall-door when 
his wife returned from the sale in a coach laden with 
articles of various kinds. He assisted her to alight, 
and, rather against her inward wish, watched the 
packages carried into the house. 

‘Linen ?”’ he asked, looking at an open hamper 
of jars and bottles. 

‘‘No, dear, I found it was a general sale, and 
things being almost given away (there being little 
company there), I couldn’t resist buying these 
shilling bottles of sauce for fourpence-halfpenny, an 
pickles the same.” : 

“But you and I never eat pickles?” said Mr. 
Ponder. 

‘*No, but other people do, and it’s nice to have 
them,” said the lady, who destined them for her 
store chests. 

“Linen?” again inquired Mr. Ponder, pointing 
to a huge greasy-looking rough box. 

“No, that is soap; I have got it at one-third 
almost of the price, and soap is always the better for 
keeping.” 

So is money, thought her husband; but he con- 
tented himself with saying that he would settle the 
soap on her in his will as part of her share of his pro- 
perty, for he was sure, unless they not only washed 
at home, but took in washing, they could never use 
that quantity. 

“Well, my dear, I have bought nothing but useful 
things,’ retorted the lady, angrily; ‘‘ we certainly 
cannot do without soap.” 

‘** Linen?” inquired Mr. Ponder, as the last in- 
stalment came in, his wife following with anxious 
vigilance. 

‘“No, Mr. Ponder, it is no¢ linen,’’ she cried, 
defiantly ; ‘‘it is two dozen of old china plates that 
will just make up my set. I was delighted to see 
them ; I despaired of ever being able to get any.”’ 

‘‘ What are they for—dinner plates?” 

‘Dinner !” said the lady ; “‘ they are so tender, the 
touch of a knife would break them.” 

‘What use will you put them to, then?” 

“Use? don’t I tell you they make up an imperfect 
set which being imperfect was worth little, but now—” 

“Would go for a very good bargain at Repp’s,” 
suggested Mr. Ponder. 

His wife did not stay to argue; she went off with 
her bales to see them stowed in proper quarters, and 
found the work sufficient to occupy her till bedtime. 

Leaving her to her work, let us ask, What are 
Mrs. Ponder’s shelves, full of glass and china, and 
her stores, multifarious of all sorts, worth to her? 
All ‘‘picked up” at sales, marvellously rare and 
fabulously cheap! First, look at the glass and china. 

Every now and then Mrs. Ponder is for a day in- 
visible to her friends, unavailable to her family, and 
uncomfortable to herself, because she has to dust and 
wash precious articles that she dares not entrust even 
to her parlour-maid ; and when they are washed and 
dusted, they are put back on the shelves till they want 
washing again. 

Some are much too costly, othersfartoo fragile, tobe 


? 
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used except on the most special occasions ; and when 
such an event does happen, her heart is in a tremor 
till the precious bargains are once more safe in their 
hiding-places. ‘The real value of them is imaginary ; 
the true cost is not only the price she paid, but a 
large addition of time and trouble, and when a crack 
or a chip comes (in spite of all precautions), the loss 
of a temper! 

Mr. Ponder, who had received with his wife the 
brilliant reputation of her being a first-rate manager, 
wishes he had been so happy as to light on a second 
or even a third rate, for his experience of ‘first-rate 
management” is that it leads to very little comfort 
and very great expense. When he is complimented 
by outside observers on ‘what a capital manager 
Mrs. Ponder is,’’ he thinks to himself that she 
manages to spend a great deal of money, and he 
wishes in his heart that she knew the secret of 
‘“‘managing to do without.” He sometimes tells 
her that they will have to take another house for 
her accumulations of linen they will never use, home- 
made wines that will go down to their heirs and 
assignees as vinegar, preserves that are fretting away 
all their sweetness, and pickles that are drying up 
their vinegar; and as to furniture, he only wishes he 
could get a day at Repp’s to sell at half their cost 
“the bargains that cost just nothing!” 





CONCERNING WIGS. 


Wuen it was that man first began to supplement 
his failing locks with borrowed hair, and thus to 
repair the ravages of time or the effects of climate 
or disease, we cannot tell. So far as we have any 
data to go upon, the wig is not of a very remote 
antiquity. We know, however, that it was in use 
among the Romans under the empire, as there are 
not wanting allusions to it sufficiently caustic in the 
epigrams of Martial, who flourished in the first cen- 
tury of our era. Mention is also made of it by 
Juvenal, Martial’s contemporary and friend. At the 
same time, there seems to be evidence, of a negative 
kind at least, that the wig had not been in use at 
the time of Julius Cesar, when baldness, if it was 
not a reproach, was yet a vulgar theme for satire. 
The Roman wig, however, so far as we can make 
out, seems to have been a very different production 
from anything of the same kind used in modern 
times. It was what we should call a cap, or close 
bonnet, rather than a wig, being made of the skin 
of some small animal, to which the false hair (erines 
suppositi) was in some manner made to adhere. The 
wig for the male head appears to have been the last 
of the inventions used by the masters of the world 
to supply their personal defects. The women had 
indulged in false hair of various hues long before, 
and they had also availed themselves of false teeth, 
witness the ‘‘ Dentibus atque comis, nec te pudet, uterts 
emptis” of Martial, who adds, “ Quid facies oculo, 
Lalia, non emitur,” * by which we learn that the 
luxurious ladies of the declining empire wanted the 
convenience of their modern successors, and could 
not purchase false eyes, as the latter can do at 
pleasure. 

Many and various as have been the wigs in use 
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* You have bought the teeth and the hair, 
Which you are not ashamed to wear ; 
But what will you do for an eye? 

That, madam, you cannot buy. 
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among our own countrymen, we are not without the 
means of identifying nearly the whole of them. We 
have but to dip into the volumes of theology or 
jurisprudence published during the last and pre- 
ceding centuries, and to glance at the portraits of the 
authors or at the illustrations scattered through 
them. In some of the true effigies of the old 
divines, we see that the wig, with its voluminous 
folds and curls, fills up nearly half the space occu- 
pied by the picture. Full-bottomed wigs, as they 
are called, appear to have been in fashion down to 
the time of George m1, and to have been worn as a 
part of full dress by most persons of wealth and 
station, or of pretensions to either. Wigs of less 
dimensions and of every variety of form found more 
or less favour about the same time; and to see how 
multitudinous these wig fashions were, we need only 
have recourse to the works of Hogarth, who de- 
lineated them all with evident gusto, and with a rare 
perception of their grotesque and comical effect upon 
“the human face divine.” For samples of the wigs 
immortalised by his inimitable pencil, the reader may 
refer to his ‘‘ Laughing Audience,”’ his ‘‘ Politician,” 
and his ‘‘ Consultation of Physicians.” In these en- 
gravings the wigs are mostly of a portentous size, or 
singularly grotesque in form; while in other prints 
they are found sometimes scant almost to baldness, 
as in the ‘‘ Taste in High Life,” the ‘‘Rake’s Pro- 
gress,” and others of his social series—though in 
most of them the choice variety of wigs of all dimen- 
sions and patterns is a striking feature. 

But Hogarth’s appreciation of the wig as a special 
element of the picturesque is most elaborately set forth 
in his ‘‘ Five Orders of Periwigs,”’ a print the pre- 
paration of which must have cost him no small pains, 
and which he carefully etched, as he does not forget 
to tell us by an inscription in the centre of the en- 
graving, with his own hand. The first order is the 
episcopal, remarkable for its massive, grand, and solid 
simplicity; it was free from extraneous ornament, 
and was supposed to be worn exclusively by the 
bishops. The second order is the aldermanic, com- 
bining the massive solidity of the first order with a 
liberal degree of expansion, and some appropriate 
ornaments in addition. This order was affected by 
the Aldermen of London, and that it was somewhat 
clastic is shown by the wig of the Lord Mayor, which 
1s supplemented by five ponderous tails, two of which 
hang down in half-curlsin front, the other three behind. 
The third order was the lexonic, or legal; this was a 
mean between the episcopal and aldermanic, was 
ornamented with volutes or spiral curls, and was 
chiefly worn by gentlemen of the law. The fourth 
order Hogarth styled the ‘‘queerinthian,” and it 
was abundantly ornamented with fillets and spiral 
curls descending to a great length; in front the fillets 
resembled the wings of a pigeon, or the ears of a fox, 
and they were tied behind with huge knots of ribbons. 
they were worn by the major part of the nobility. 
The fifth order was termed the composite, or half- 
natural, and embraced a variety of shapes adapted to 
the varying tastes of the wearers, among whom were 
the first nobles of the land. The whole of these 
various orders of wigs were, it is said, worn at the 
coronation of George mr, which Hogarth probably 
witnessed. The reader will hardly require to be told 
that the classification isa mere freak of Hogarth’s 
humour, and that the engraving itself is a kind of 
double satire, not only ridiculing the follies and 
xbsurdities of the prevailing head costumes, but aim- 
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ing as weil at a dull book on ‘‘ Grecian Antiquities,” 
which the painter deemed deserving of his lash. 

It was after Hogarth’s death that the wig came 
into most general use among Englishmen. Just be- 
fore the breaking out of the French Revolution wigs 
were almost universally worn by English gentlemen 
and persons of any pretension at all to gentility. It 
did not signify how excellent a head of hair a young 
man had, it was considered indispensable that he 
should be wigged on arriving at years of maturity-— 
that his natural locks should be ruthlessly shorn off 
and replaced by the artificial produce of the barber. 
Wig-weaving must have been a capital trade at that 
epoch, looking to the fact that the wig of an average 
London gentleman cost between thirty and forty 
guineas, and considering also the great demand for 
them. It is but a natural corollary that wig-stealing 
should also be a thriving: trade, if a difficult one. 
The difficulty was got over in an ingenious manner ; 
the thief, a tall knave, went about in the costume of 
a butcher, carrying a tray on his head ; in the tray 
was a small dog trained to the work, which dog 
twitched off the wig when opportunity offered, at 
which crisis an accomplice pushed against the victim, 
and by engaging his attention, enabled the butcher 
to walk off unconcernedly and unchallenged. In the 
‘‘Traditions of Edinburgh” it is stated that the 
thieves used to fish for wigs with rod and hook from 
the lofty windows. 

The decline of the wig as a fashionable head- 
covering may be dated from about the close of the 
French Revolution and the opening of the present 
century. The patriots of France brought in the 
Brutus wig, and it may well be that their having 
done so, and having done so many bloody deeds while 
wearing it, may have tended to hasten its abolition. 
If we are not mistaken, the bishops were among the 
first persons of note in this country to discard the 
factitious dignity of the wig, though it is said they 
only accomplished it after a hard struggle, and not 
until one of them (the Bishop of Chichester) had 
been down on his knees to George 111, and begged in 
vain for leave to commence the innovation. 

There are some odd stories told touching the value 
wigs may attain under different circumstances. 
After the battle of Ramilies, Marshal Villeroy’s wig 
was found among the captured baggage. Of course 
it was a magnificent peruke, and the Duke of Marl- 
borough was so delighted at the sight of it, that he 
immediately seized it and clapped it on his own head. 
Whether the great conqueror, who had always a 
keen eye to the saving of personal expenses, appro- 
priated it ultimately to his own use, history has not 
informed us. When Kant, the famous transcendental 
philosopher, died, he left behind him a wig, which 
was bought by one of his fervent admirers for thirty 
thousand florins, or about £3,000. We can only say 
that if Kant’s wig bristled as stiffly as do his meta- 
physical theories, it must have been a horrid affair 
indeed: still we doubt whether the enthusiast wh 
bought it had any need of it—certainly he had not i: 
Hogarth’s principle is the true one, who tells us that 
the dimensions of the wig must be proportionate to 
the mass of brain it covers. A traveller in America 
tells a story of an emigrant, who, being on his lonely 
way to the back settlements, was pursued by a 
wild Indian bent on taking his scalp. The fugitive 
ran till he was exhausted, and then, falling to the 
ground, submitted to fate. The savage came up, 
yelling and braudishing his knife, and laying his 
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left hand on the victim’s head, was on the point of 
applying his blade with the other; but the shivering 
victim wore a wig. The wig came off entire in the 
hand of the savage, and the latter, horrified at the 
unheard-of prodigy, dropped his weapon, took to his 
heels, and left the traveller to pursue his way. 

Strange stories are current about John Wesley’s 
wig ; and who has not heard of the wig of Dr. Parr, 
to which Sidney Smith compared a very short but 
learned sermon with voluminous notes, ‘‘ small sub- 
stance, but with boundless convexity of frizz” ? 

At the present day the only one of Hogarth’s Five 
Orders of Periwigs which survives is that which he 
calls the lexonic, or the legal and judicial. Even 
this sole surviving order is very much altered in 
material substance from what it was. The conven- 
tional legal wig now is as ugly as ever it was, but it 
is no longer so costly. It is not the head of the 
country lass which now supplies the hair, but the 
tail of the horse, the firm substance of which retains 
its shape better than human hair, and allows the 
massy-looking fabric to be lightly constructed, so as 
not to oppress the wearer. The price has come down 
so considerably that many a barrister who has never 
had a brief can yet afford to sport a wig and cut a 
figure with it in the law courts. 

So far as the general public is concerned, the con- 
ventional wig has disappeared from the head of the 
male. The wigs that are worn now are worn only 
for a legitimate end, to protect the head from cold 
when the natural covering is wanting, or in some 
way to subserve the purposes of health and comfort. 

‘will the whirligig of time ever again restore the 
despotism of the wig? Shall we ever again be 
guilty of the absurdity of cutting off our own hair 
for the sake of paying thirty or forty guineas for the 
right to wear that of another person? Really, we 
cannot venture to decide the question in the negative, 
preposterous as an affirmative would appear—-so 
easily are people to be led by the absurd tyranny of 
fashion. 





INSUFFICIENCY OF REASON. 


Tue love of God is the one truth which nature, 
as it is developed by matter alone, cannot teach us. 
Why do men need revelation? Because, although 
there are analogies which receive light afterwards, 
and interpret something to us of the divine nature, 
there is nothing in nature itself, as far as by that 
term we mean the physical globe, which would ever 
tell us that the great central element and influence of 
the universe is love. 

Power, wisdom, skill, taste, goodness—of these 
we may find evidences in the divine character as 
interpreted through nature; but even the Apostle 
Paul, when reasoning to the Romans in respect to 
the revelations which nature gave of God, only claims 
that by nature they might know his “ eternal power 
and godhead ’’—that is to say, power and government. 
That we can interpret from nature; but who could 
make out an argument from nature in favour of divine 
benevolence alone, as distinct from personal love ? 
No man can. When you come to consider all the 
organisations that evidently carry in their organic 
nature pain-producing tendencies, you find that every 
human faculty kicks back with just as much pain as 
it thrusts forward with pleasure. Every single faculty 
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is made with a double action—with one action which 
is painful, and another that is joyful. And every. 
where, all over the world, there are in nature agencies 
which tend to mischief—that is, to the production of 
pain, and disorganisation, and trouble. The whole 
natural world presents such phenomena that one 
school of philosophers think they come from chance, 
and have no regulation. And thoughtful men in J 
every age of the world—Job, and the prophets, and 
all great natures since their time down to our present 
day, have reasoned upon this subject. And yet, it is 
one of the most profound pieces of speculation, how 
there can be a moral government, and yet so much 
suffering and power of evil, in this world. Where 
did evil come from? How did it happen to be in the 
world? Why is virtue so often chastised, and vice | 
so often crowned with power and with enjoyment? 
If there be a God, and a God who loves, and is good 
and beneficent, why is the world what it is? The § 
world has been the stumbling-block of thoughtful 
men from the beginning. Nor do I believe that 
nature can be made to teach us the personal qualities 
of God; and still less, that he is a being supremely ¥ 
centred in one great, divine, universal, impartial § 
personal love. 

The struggles which we see going on for exis- 
tence among all the races of animals; that law of 
success in the brute world by which strength always 
wins and weakness is always compelled to yield, is 
just exactly the reverse of the law of the spiritual 
kingdom, where they that would be chief are to be 
the servants, and the weakest are to be exalted, as 
in the arms of love, to the best experiences of plea- 
sure and protection. 

The mode in which men are created and scattered 
abroad upon the earth, through century-long periods, 


and left apparently to themselves, is another source 


of perplexity among thinking men. The greater 
part of the human race to-day have never had the 
light of revelation. Of the men that are spread 
abroad through Africa, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine men ina thousand have not even seen a twilight 
revelation ; and the other one, to make up the thou- 
sand, has had only a twilight revelation. And yet 
the law seems to go abroad upon the whole race. 
Whichever way we look, suffering, sorrow, limita- 
tion, mistake, yea, neglect, seems to be the order o! 
things. 

And then the silence of God has always seemed 
to me a profound mystery. I never could under- 
stand why, if there was over all this great world a 
Father, and an eternal Father, and his nature was 
love, he should not speak ; why he should not show 
himself; why there should not be, as often as once 
in a thousand years, an appearance of God? Why 
there should not be, at least once in a man’s life- 
time, an answering voice that should make him 
perfectly certain of the existence of God, and of a 
moral government? Why the race, being made as 
they are, being besotted ds they are, and being, as 
they are, rolled and dashed in waves of conflict, every 
one of which is made up of myriad drops of blood, 
and this life being a vast brutal gladiation, as it 
were, God should be silent? Tell me, Nature, what 
you can, of such a God as this. ‘Tell me if there be 
no need of a revelation which shall make known to 
us that which is behind all phenomena, and behind 
all that appears in the natural world. ‘here 1s 
something that nature cannot interpret. ‘There 15 
something that the law of matter, the law of foree, 
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the law of organisation, and the law of evolvement 
and development cannot interpret. There is some- 
thing that 1t needed God’s own self to make known, 
by holy men of old, moved by the Holy Ghost. 

It is this necessity of God that he should make 
himself known that is the foundation of revealed 
religion. It is that peculiar need to-day which 
science least cares for, and most rejects, viz., a 
suffering, atoning Saviour. It is that which is most 
indispensable to men who put away from them all 
their instruction except that which they can get 
from the rocks, from the soil, from the stars, from 
chemistry, from the mere elements of the material 
world. The secret forces of the globe leave us 
desolate, without a Father, without love, without 
sympathy, wanderers. We ate as the mighty ice- 
bergs in the dark winters of the North, that grind 
each other, neither knowing what they do—only we 
know and feel, but are impelled by mighty forces. 
And if we have hope in this world only, and we have 
no God such as the gospel reveals to us, we are of 
all men most miserable. And if there be any one 
thing that science cannot supply, and that natural 
philosophy cannot supply, it is this faith in a loving 
God, and a God whom we can love—something 
deeper than material phenomena ; something behind 
the mask of matter—another world of spirit ; another 
government besides the law of matter; another 
Being besides that fate which frowns, and fills the 
world with sorrow. 

This is that which the gospel of Christ has 
brought to us, and which nature could not give, and 
which man could not get through reason.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
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In 1866, I paid a visit to this ancient collection 
of ruins. It is situated close to the unfinished 
cathedral of St. Andrew’s, Sydney. 

In the ‘‘Gazette” of February 5th, 1804, a pro- 
position was made to fence in the ground, as pigs 
were rooting up the earth and graves. In 1866, I 
found pigs employed after the same manner. 

An old wall is to be seen, but animals, both biped 
and quadruped, might obtain access to the spot so 
dear to the memory of surviving ones. I saw the 
filth of the neighbourhood unrestrictedly finding its 
passage there. Graves were open in many cases, 
and boys burrowing beneath. From the numerous 
cavities, showing the old timber and the remains of 
brick vaults, the stench was terrible. The places 
showed revolting and disgusting disregard of decency. 
The headstones, with the exception of a dozen, 
were thrown down, broken, defaced, trodden over, as 
the inelosure was used as the church-school play- 
ground. The soil was spongy, and soaked with the 
vile drainage. 

And yet, to the historian and antiquary, it is one 
of the most interesting places in the colonies. I 
cannot forbear here quoting a passage from the 
writings of Dr. Nixon, the kind-hearted Bishop of 
Tasmania. Visiting the islands in Bass’s Straits, 
in 1854, he came to a rocky islet home of sealers and 
half-castes. There he found a burial-ground in 
such order that he expressed his high satisfaction. 





a We are indebted for this paper to Mr. James Bonwick, author of 
Curious Facts of Cid Colonial Days.” (8S. Low and Co.) 
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His remarks, then, were these :—‘‘I endeavoured, 
and I hope not without success, to impress upon 
them the true Christian reason for this feeling; 
reminding them that, as the body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, so must it be reverently handled 
and dealt with, as a something which God himself 
has vouchsafed to honour and to sanctify fur his own 
dwelling.” 

The oldest monument I saw bore this inscrip- 
tion :— 





ee KEBLE 1792. aged 2% vears 
O cruel death, that could not spc. 
A loving child that now lies here - 
Great loss to them he left behiid ; 
He eternal joys will find.” 


There was another almost wholly obscured, but 
which had the date of January, 1796. A stone 
was erected to the memory of an ensign of the New 
South Wales corps, who departed this life July 6th, 
1797. Another, to Captain Gavin Hamilton, ‘‘ Com- 
mander of the late ship ‘Sydney Cove,’” gives the 
day of departure, June 20th, 1798. The captain 
was eighty-eight years of age. Others are ancient 
dates: as, Thomas Lambert, 1809; Gregory, aged 
thirty years, 1808. 

A little tender interest is excited by the record 
of a stone being dedicated to Mary Ann Worsdall, 
May 15th, 1805, “by her well-wisher, Wm. 
Sanders.” The young might like to know the tale 
that grave could tell of parted joys, but of traus- 
planted love. 

We may suppose an Irishman of the early times 
was remembered in the following rude lines of 
friendship :— 

‘*Wittiam Cassipy, 1818, — 52. 
His Deth is much lamented by all his 
Acquaintence who lost in him a 
sincear Frend & Willing to oblige all As far as 
lay in his power. May the Lord have Mercy on his Soul.” 


One is evidently devoted to the memory of a Roman 
Catholic, as it is headed by a cross :— 
** Gloria in Excelsis. 
Here layeth the Body of MicuarL Mutuatt, 
1820—67. Lord have mercy on his soul.” 


A second piece of sentiment is revealed by a stone 
somewhat better sculptured than the rest :— 


“To Mary ANN WALLWoRTH, 1818, aged 23, erected 
by a master ship Builder. 
May Heaven’s glory rest with you. 
Our toils are full, dear friend, Adieu.” 
The master ship-builder withholds his name; but 
his tenderness of memory is simply expressed. Ile 
loved and forgot not. 
A plain stone is inscribed to :— 
‘*HEeNRY LEAR, seaman, drowned 1816, aged 30, 
erected by the seameit.” 


A little eccentricity in the sculptor appears in the 
next :— 
“EES: 
CornEL’ Hrertcuy, 
March y* 16th, 1812, aged 78. 
May he rest in pace.. Ame".” 


It is gratifying to observe the monument to the 
memory of an early governor’s servant. The master 
honoured himself as well as his humble friend. It 
is declared ‘‘ Sacred to Memory,” ete., of — 





**Mrs. JEANNETTE Dunpas, Housekeeper to his Excellency 
! Governor King, whose family deeply lament the loss of an honest, 
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faithful, affectionate servant, which character the deceased main- 
tained during a service of fifteen years. Obit Dec. 22, 1805, 
aged 47 years.” 


One is described in a simpler manner, but which 
will excite the interest of some of the craft :— 


“‘Joun Davis—1813—68 years, 
A Millwright and Freemason.” 


There is a much-obscured tablet which indicates, 
in all probability, some drunken frolic :— 


“Te . who on the eveningof . . . 1813, 
at his own door . . . deathblow from the hands 
of . . .  subaltern officers in disguise. 

Ye sons of riot and ye slaves of vice 
Ye buy your pleasures at too high a price.” 


Fragments of stone point to the burial of Mary 
Latchford, 1814—36 ; and, with the engraved Free- 
masons’ arms, of John Yates, 1818, aged 40. 

Others I transcribed at the time, civilian and 
military, native born and immigrant. The date of 
one death was 1818, at the age of 88, and of another, 
in 1800, aged two months. I found none cf public 
interest, beyond forming part of the oldest grave- 
yard in the colony. 


HIC JACET! 


‘* PALLIDA mors quo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres.”—Horatius : Od. I., Carm. iv. 13, 14. 


“OQ eloquent, just, and mighty Death! whom none 
could advise, thou hast persuaded; what none hath 
dared, thou hast done; and whom all the world hath 
flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and 


despised. Thou hast drawn together all the far- 
stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and am- 
bition of man, and covered it all over .with these two 
narrow words—Hie jacet /’’—Sir W. Raleigh, ‘‘ Hist. 
of the World” (concluding paragraph). 


Hic jacet ! here lies he—the Hero whose name 

Was blazoned afar by the trumpet of fame : 

The gleam of his glory has set in the grave, 

Like a torch that flashed high and then sunk in the wave. 


ITic jacet! here lies he—the Worldling whose hoard 
For many long years so securely was stored : 

The spoiler has entered ; unpitied, unmourned 

To his earth, stript and naked, has Dives returned. 


Tic jacet ! here lies he—the Tyrant whose will 
Was a law to his subjects, to save or to kill: 

A mightier has found him ; one sure, silent thrust 
High-reaching ambition has laid in the dust. 


Hic jacet ! here lies he—the Orator heard 

By thousands applauding each heart-stirring word : 
Still, silent and powerless the eloquent tongue 

On whose accents the welfare of millions once hung ! 


Hic jacet/ here lies he—the Scholar, who pored 

O’er the moth-eaten scrolls with abstruse learning stored : 
One book, his own heart, unexplored and unknown 

To the Archpriest of science Death only has shown. 


O Death, thou art eloquent, mighty, and true ; 

Thou hast done what none other adventured to do: 

Thou at once hast convinced whom none else could persuade ; 
The king and the pauper thou equal hast made ! 


F. W. u. (in Literary Churchman). 
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Vurieties, 


Newsparer Sratistics.—There are now published in the 
United Kingdom 1,450 newspapers, distributed as follows :— 
England—London, 261; provinces, 851—1,112; Wales, 53; 
Scotland, 131; Ireland, 138; British Isles, 16. Of these there 
are 88 daily papers published in England, 1 in Wales, 11 in 
Scotland, 19 in Ireland, and 1 in the Channel Isles. The 
magazines, including the Quarterly Reviews, number 638, of 
which 236 are of a decidedly religious character, representing 
the Church of England, Wesleyans, Methodists, Baptists, 
Independents, and other Christian communities.—Newspaper 
Press Directory. 

Drinkine IN ‘ Pickwick.”—There are some intoxicated 
characters in most of Dickens’s novels ; but ‘* Pickwick” abso- 
lutely reeks with alcohol. Everybody gets drunk. The first 
club-night described is an orgie. The famous duel at Rochester 
arises from a violent debauch. Mr. Pickwick, his club-friends, 
Mr. Wardle, Mr. Stiggins, Mr. John Smauker and his fellow- 
flunkies, the stage-coachmen who rally round the elder Mr. 
Weller—are all represented at various times in a state of more 
or less violent or stupid intoxication. Mr. Bob Sawyer and 
Mr. Ben Allen are in a chronic state of deliriwm tremens, and 
all their associates of the medical-student class get as drunk as 
they. The two ghost stories in the book are both connected 
with inebriety. Sam Weller and his father drink deeply, but 
are only saved from making themselves ridiculous through the 
superior hardness of their heads. The Reverend Mr. Stiggins 
represents only so much detestable a agg floating about in 
so much pineapple rum-and-water. Mr. Job Trotter is ina 
continual state of vinous thirst. As for Mr. Pickwick, there is 
no end to his bibbing; and, when he is tired while wandering 
about the city with Sam, he steps into the nearest public-house, 
—in the middle of the day—and orders a glass of brandy-and- 
water hot. If an attorney’s clerk be ek, he is fetched from 
the ‘‘ Magpie and Stump.” If an affidavit has to be filetl, the 
document cannot be executed without all the parties to it 
‘‘liquoring-up ;” and, if a party of gentlemen sit down to a 
** bottle or two” of wine at a coffee-house, the ‘‘ bottle or two” 
resolve themselves into a ‘“‘bottle or six.” It is extremely 
noticeable also that not the slightest disgrace seems to attach to 
anybody for getting tipsy. In these days, a gentleman wao 
takes too much wine—say at a Temple ‘‘ call-party” or on the 
Derby-day,—is more or less ashamed of himself the next morn- 
ing; but when Mr. Pickwick, becoming intoxicated at \ 
picnic, is found in a state of insensibility by Captain Boldwig 
and his gardener, and is put into a wheelbarrow and trundled 
to the village pound, where he recovers consciousness under the 
stimulus of rotten eggs and cabbage-stumps flung at him by the 
mob, he is only amicably ‘‘ chaffed’’ by his friends, and not the 
slightest shame appears to be felt by any party to the transac- 
tion. Thus also the madcap frolics of Mr. Sawyer and Mr. 
Allen in the postchaise during their journey from Bristol to 
Birmingham—frolics which in our times would call for the 
interference of the police, and inspire writers of sensational 
leaders in the penny papers to tremendous outbursts of virtuous 
indignation—are looked upon in “Pickwick” as thoroughly 
every-day occurrences ; and equally as a matter of course does 
the author take the drunken episodes of the Eatanswill election. 
—Appleton’s Journal. 

LocomoTIvEs ON Raimways.—The following railway 
companies each owned more than 100 locomotives at the close 
of 1869 :—Great Eastern, 413; Great Northern, 493; Great 
Western, 903 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 477 ; London and 
North-Western, 1,549; London and South-Western, 280; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 256; London, Chatham, 
and Dover, 112; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 270 ; 
Midland, 736; North-Eastern, 899; South-Eastern, 243; 
Caledonian, 514; North British, 396; Glasgow and South- 
Western, 184 ; Great Southern and Western of Ireland, 121. 

HatcHMENTS.—This word is a curious instance of the corrup- 
tion of uncommon terms in common speech. It used to be 
called achievement in heraldic phrase, even in newspapers. 
In an account of the Duke of Semana interment in the 
family vault at Laughton, Nov. 18, 1768, we read, ‘‘ Achieve- 
ments very large, embellished and emblazoned, were placed on 
Newcastle House and Claremont House ; two more, of smaller 
size, on Holland House and Bishopstone House.” 

War InpEmnity.—The sum of £200,000,000, to be paid by 
France, would require 51,282,400 ounces of gold, at the price ot 
78s. per ounce, which is equivalent to 4,273,533 pounds of 12 
ounces each, and to 1,997 tons of 2,240 pounds each. 





